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P. CONACHER & CO., — 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; ano [I8, Freer Sr., DusBuin. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 


Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 
ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Tattnall tai Sia REMIGIO RENZI, "First Cicihintia at St. Peter’ 8, ress 


“Invited by Sir Herbert Oakley te visit and to play upon the new Organ at the English Church, built by 
Messrs. Peter Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield (England), I have found that the Instrument is most valuable 
for perfection of mechanism, for spontaneity of touch, for excellence of the foundation stops, for sweetness 
of the reeds, and for the equal pressure of the wind. 


“In these qualities the above-mentioned Organ is not only among the best to be found in Rome, but 
seems to me one of the best built in our days. 
‘* REMIGIO RENZI, 
“ First Organist of the Vatican Basilica (St. Peter's). 


‘* Professor of the Organ and of Harmony in the Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome. 
“Rome, February 8th, 1894.” 








CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc, 
Part 1.—Hymns, Part 2. —Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts1, 2, and 3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic os fa Notation, 
’ ” Demy 8vo. Part 1. ’ Cloth, 5s. Parts2 and 3° Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation on ¥. 
” Medium 16mo. Parts 2 and 3- Cloth, 28. 64.; boards, 38, Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3, in various bin ings, from 8d, to ros. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. Edited byG.S Barrett, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JOSEPH BARNBY,. 
Pub blished with and without Music, at prices from rd. t» 4 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 

A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revixed by Sir JoszrpH BARNBY. 
Published with and wi bout Music, at prices from 3d, to 4s. 

Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 

All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H, THACKgR, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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in THE NONCONFOR MIST MUSICAL é‘aeniene 


Organs Sor Sate ot ire. 


4 New Two-Manual eats containing 28 
stops, 19 stops, 15 stops, 10 stops; 2 nearly new 
Three-Manual Organs, 35 stops, 24 stops; 3 nearly 
new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 14 stops, 11 
stops; 2 One-Manual Organs. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED | 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. 


VIOLINS 


— BY — 


G. LOTTE, 
£8 ss. Od. 


Before selecting a Violin ask your Music-seller to show you | 
aG. Lotte Violin. If unable to see one in your district, send 
a post-card to the Sole Agent : 


G. FOUCHER, 





54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, Londoa, W., | 


who will send you one on approval. 


Illustrated nae free on application. 


(MARCH, dale 





NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Hutlders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, George ictal Sydney, Australia. 





Organs built with seneiad Tracker Action, also with 

| the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 

| and most approved principle. 

| Specifications and Estimates | for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





ORGANS TONED BY CONTRAOT OR OTHERWISE. 


First-class Tuners sent 10 all parts of the Country. 





Established 1869. Telephone, 673. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Organ MWutlders, Leeds. 











Organs built with ‘ Electric,” “Tubular Pneumatic,” **Pnew 
| matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 





A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
Large Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ BWuilders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estinates for New Organs, | 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 50 Wears.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 


GOLD MEDAL 
| Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
‘Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 


Organs built with ‘Tracker, Tubular, 


Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
| Pneumatic Actions, 
| Speciality—Colonial Organs. 
| EsTIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
| FREE ON APPLICATION. 
| 
| 


Please address all Communications in full. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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lo ; 
By Spectal Appointment to H.R H, the Prince of Wales. | . 
— a ay f | The Music Exchange. 
——— : NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, | The Charge for Advertisements under this heading H 
1 ts Sixpence for the First Twelve Words, and a Penny for t 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, | every ‘Three f Words afterwards. Cash to ‘i seni ith \ | 
Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them | th: order BL, all hei — j 
D ? a ' VIOLIN AND BOW. mille first -clas ss, beautiful instrument 
S, fi HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. three-quarters size. What offe A. A.,"Musical Journa! 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. __ Office. 44. Flect Street, London, F c." ce ree 
; LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNERRD | SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, by Arthur Goring a 
‘Pn, LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N, FINCHLEY. Thomas, for Violin and Piano, marked 2s. 6d. net; OVER- uy 
eae GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P, CHURCH, TURE, RICHARD IIL. (£. German), Piano Duet, marked . 
. RWICH: ST. M ’ 23, 6d. net; TEN LIEDER OHNE WORTE tor Organ, marked Me 
NO :§ ARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. 
: NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL Oise, sd. —— a , — Apply, C. R., Musical Journal Hh 
° Office. 44, Fleet Street, London, &.C. j 
NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. rs S aeh aae ee, Sy OY AE ERE TT ; 
—_ F CAMBRIDGE: 8ST. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL SIX SONATAS (Handel); SIX SONATAS (Corelli) ; i 
ein PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Teahed as $n. cust, col ch ha pelench-thine 40h "5 i} 
tg PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL, _Kimberley Road, Nunhead, SE. aes i 
‘ , j IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. . : 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES i hs 
: BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. ANTHEMS (or the Choir. ' y 
aeated } WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. HYMNS (or the Children. I if 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. ANTHEMS (or Children and Choir. Hh 
1882 BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, } 





S, POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 








No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Ganene* By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
ield No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Arruur BERRiDGE. 7 13d, 7 
‘ No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Prax Marrtann. Price 13d. i 
ilar, No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxron Grunpy. Price 14d. 
No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berrivce. Price 13d. 
No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 1}d. 
POST No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1}d. 
No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwarer. Price 13d 
aie, No. 10. *O Lord, ! will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Orianpo A. Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 13d. 
OSE No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrteto, Mus. Bac. 


Price 14d. 


No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ervest H. Sar, F.R.C.O, 
Price 13d. 


A No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Georce H. Exy, B.A, Price 1)d. 7 


~ No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 13d. 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d, 
* No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smiru, F.R.C.O. Price 2d. 
EL No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O, and E. Minswatt. Price t)d. 
No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHUR BERRIDGE, 2d, 
No. 19. “‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vooal March.) By C. DARNTON, 2d. 
~ No. 20. ‘Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
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4 New Two-Manual iin containing 28 
stops, 19 stops, 15 stops, 10 stops; 2 nearly new 


Three-Manual Organs, 35 stops, 24 stops; 3 nearly | 


new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 14 stops, 11 
stops; 2 One-Manual Organs. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLA8S WORK at LOW PRICES. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, | 
550, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. 


VIOLINS 


G. LOTTE, 


£28 ss. Od. 


Before selecting a Violin ask your Music-seller to show you 
a G. Lotte Violin. If unable to see one in your district, send 
a post-card to the Sole Agent: 


G. FOUCHER, 





54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W., | 


who will send you one on approval. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JQURNAL. 


Bh cerssue: 1896, 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, oon Street, yeas, Australia. 





Organs built with seteinaned Teesler Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 
Specifications and Estimates 1 for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 








ORGANS TONED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 





First-class Tuners gant to all parts of the Country. 





| Established 1869. Telephone, 673. 
| 


| ABBOTT & SMITH, 
“Organ utlders, Leeds. 








Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” “Tubular Pneumatic,” ** Pnew 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions. 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 





A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly. A 
e Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “* List of Organs” and Testimentale. 





WADSWORTH & BRO,,' 


Organ Builders, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN. 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR in ANY PART OF 
REAT BRITAIN 


@@ SEVERAL ho SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE, 


NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(etablished 50 Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application, 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Indugtriat Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
| ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 


Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstTimaTEs, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING@. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO0.’"S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and ee eg ted for every descripe 
tion of orchestral music. The N ‘atent wig 5 aaa 
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ts Sixpence for the First Twelve Words, and a Penny for 
every Three Words afterwards. Cash to be seni with 
the order: in all! cases. 






ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches. 






VIOLIN AND BOW.—A first-class, beautiful instrument, 
HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. three-quarters size. What offers ?—“ A. A.,’"Musical Journa! 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. Office. 44. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNERRD 1 SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, by Arthur Goring 


































































‘ LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. Thomas, for Violin and Piano, marked 2s, 6d. net; OVER- 
Pnew GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P, CHURCH, TURE, RICHARD III. (£. German), Piano Duet, marked 
| NORWICH: St MARY'S APTIST CHAPEL = co iens Oine Oem ke aah 
NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. _ Sie ee een 
A CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL SS ee nen cent See SURAT SS <-cenae)s 
= reere repr urea Gongnsadrionaccuunog, |} 9 Siu sehgagl morieuae 0 
sation. : bd e imbder ey \0a of unnoead, Ke o 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. ANTHEMS (or the Choir. 
canine WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL, HYMNS (or the Children. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. ANTHEMS (or Children and Choir. 
1882. BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, 
§ POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 
, No. 1. *Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrieto, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
i No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Agtuur Berrivce. Price 13d, 
. No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frav« Marttann. Price 1jd, 
ilar, No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxron Grunpy. Price 14d. 
No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
No. 6 .““Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berrince. Price 1}d. 
No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d. 
POST No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1}d. 
No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 1}d 
—_— No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Orcanpo A. Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 13d. 
OSE No. 11. “ Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrreto, Mus, Bac. 
No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ervesr H,. Smiru, F.R.C.O, 
Price 14d. 
A No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Gore H. Exy, B.A. Price 14d. 
— No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 14d. 
8 No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d, 
* No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, SurrH, F.R.C.O. Price 2d, 
FL No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O,, and E. MinsHALt. Price 13d. 
No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berripee, 2d, 
No. 19. “March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vooal March.) By C. Dagnton, ad, 
~ No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Sura, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
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 Brofessional otices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 


Scholarship, R.A.M. 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, } 


Yj ADAME MINNIE JONES 
f Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 
etc., 30, Farr ant J Avenue, Wood Gre en, N. 


ISS EDITH LUKE ~(SUPKANO), Associate 

Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridg re Road. For. Concerts, Oratorios.—32, St. 
John’s Hill Grove, New Wandsworth, S.W. ae | 
M RK. Js B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘‘Glee and Concert Party” (any number), 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, July 14, 1804.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 
R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
“Mr. Alexander Tucker is gifted with a noble voice, a 

real basso profundo; full, resonant, and sympathetic. In the 
technique of voice production accent, phrasing, and emphasis, he 
leaves nothing to desire. Mr, Tucker possesses all the qualitica- 
tions of a first class artist. "— Nottingham Daily Express, December 

rgth, 1894.” —'* St, Audries,’ ’ Enfield, N. 








For 


M R. ARTHUR WILLS ~ (BARITONE). — 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘“‘ At-Homes.” 


Greencroft Gardens, N. 


i. Be Je KARN, Mus, be Cc metal; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity C ollege, Toronto; L. Mu ok gives L ESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTE RPOINT, F UGUE 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUST ICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: MUS, BAC. DURHAM 
FINAL and FIRST EXAMS,, 1895, 1894, and all previous years ; 
MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 1895; FIKST MUS. BAC. OXFORD; 
November, 1895; F. R.C.O. and A.R:C.O, 1896; MUS. BAC. 
CAMBRIDGE; MUS. BAC. LONDON; MUS. BAC, DUBLIN ; 
1.R.A.M. omgenies and Pianoforte); Mus, Bac, and Mus, Doc., 
Gold Medallists; L.Mus. and A,Mus, L. oS a Ak ok om 
and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M.; A.R.C. M. (Com- 
position and " Pianoforte). Special and individual attention given 
to Correspondents. Upwards of 352 Diplomas and Degrees and 
several Gold Medals gained by pupils. — Terms moderate. — 
Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hiil, London, N.W. 


D* ORLANDO A. ON 





Toronto; 





A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
7.0.T.,. FRCO., 160s. (46S, 2..05.4,, 
(Author of “ The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence for all Musical Exams, Over 30 successes annually. MSS. 


revise od. 





should apply to CHARLES MATTHEWS (Hon. Sec. 
Coventry N.C.U.), Fotesuitt RoAp, CoveNntRY, who will quote 
specia] discounts. Best Coventry makes. List free. 


MUS. BAC. 
Preliminary Arts. 
First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. Bact 
YXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON. 

Preparation by correspondence by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon. 
and London, and two well-known graduates in Music. The 
system employed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. ‘Weak subjects receive 
a ial help. —For terms, successes, etc., address, Mr. J. Charleston, 

, Worcester House, Upper Tooting, S.W 


(Soprano). —For 


For Concerts, ta and “ At- | 








Torquay | 


YCLES.—Choir members and others who cycle | 


THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





His Grace the Duke oF LEEDs. 


PATRON - o/s. e leare) eas 
BOARD OF ~ EXAMIN ATION: - 
HorTonALuison, Esq.,Mus.Doc.Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab., F. > A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C 
Wa cter H. SANGSTER, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
A. J. CALpicott, Esq , Mus.Bac. Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Augustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and aii branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
8300 Provincial Centres in April next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars, The last day for entry is March rsth. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 








Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), “Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), and 
Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.). Regulations on application. 
In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees. 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
a” CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all  seasons.—The 
Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, London, E C. 

S ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER.—Mr. E. 
Burritt Lane, Mus.Bac. Dunelm., L.T.C.L., Tallis Gold 
Medallist (1880), etc,, desires appointment in a Congrega- 

—_ Church, in or near London. —42, Tweedy Road, Bromley, 
nt 





EASTER ANTHEMS. 
HE IS RISEN. 


(PRIZE ANTHEM). 
By J. P. ATTWATER, F.R.C O. 


CHRIST IS RISEN. 


(PRIZE ANTHEM) 
By JAMES LYON. Price 14d. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St., London, E.C. 








Price 14 





rice A/- each t Published. 


THE ‘ORGANIST’S. LIBRARY. 


Book 3.—Eight Postiudes by G. H. Swift. 
Book 4.—Nine Pieces by J. Horspool. 
ALPHONSE CARY, 231, OxrorD Street, Lonpon. 


( RGANISTS, etc. wanting specimens of good, 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
MAUNDER, ‘‘San Remo,” Bromley, Kent, 


FOUR NEW ORGAN PIECES 
ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

1. CHRISTMAS EVE (Fantasia). 2, TWILIGHT (Reverie). 3. 

NOCTURNE. 4. THANKSGIVING (March). Price 1/6 each net ; 

post {ree from the Composer, 1/- each.—87, Vandyke St., Liverpool. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
IN MUSIC. 


Examiner—JOUN FaRMER, Balliol College, Oxford, and Director 
of the Harrow Music School, Assistant Examiners — ERNEST 
Wacker, M.A., Mus. Bac. Oxon, ; and BuRNHAM Horner (Organ), 
The Examination will be Vocal and Instrumental. For the Piano 
and Violin there will be four standards, and corresponding certifi- 

cates will be granted, Candidates passing the fourth, or highest, 
nendend with distinction will receive the Society’s bronze medal 
in addition toa certificate. In Singing and Organ, and those sub- 
jects not specially provided for,there will not be separate standards, 
but certificates will be given stating that candidates have ‘** Passed,” 
or “ Passed with distinction,” and in the case of those who show 
special proficiency, medals will be granted. These Examinations 
are only conducted in London. The next will be held at the 
House of the Society of Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C,, and 
will commence on Monday, the 22nd une, 1896. The 
for receiving entries is the 8th o May.—By Ordeft,° 
‘TRugMAN Woop, Secrelary. [? & 
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SEVENFOLD AMEN 


(PRIZE COMPOSITION). 
By JAMES LYON. 
On Stiff Cards. Price rd. each. 
A reduction for quantities. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


PART SONG 


COMPOSED BY 


G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 








““ THE SONG 
OF THE 


SILENT LAND.’’ 
(S.A.T.B.) Price 3d. 


“« May be made most effective.”—Nonconformist Musical ¥ournal. 





NOVELLO & CO., Lonpon Ano New York, 
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The late Sit Joseph ‘Barby. 


FEELINGS of sincere sorrow entered many hearts 
when the announcement of the sudden and totally 
unexpected death of Sir Joseph Barnby was made 
on January 28th. The previous day he spent at 
his work as usual at the Guildhall School of Music, 
and in the evening had a rehearsal at the Albert 
Hall. On rising the following morning, he felt 
unwell and returned to bed. The symptoms soon 
became more serious, and in about two hours he 
had passed away, the actual cause of death being 
cerebral haemorrhage. 

Sir Joseph Barnby was born on August 12th, 1838, 
and was the son of a York organist, and in his boyish 
days was a chorister at York Minster. His elder 
brother Robert was in Westminster Abbey Choir, 
and so great an affection had he for his younger 
brother that he paid all fees for his education 
at the Royal Academy of Music. Here in 1856 he 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan tied for the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, which the latter eventually won. In 
course of time Barnby became organist at St. 
Andrew’s, Well Street, and it was while he was 
engaged at that church that he made a name for 
himself in connection with church music. The 
result was that he was appointed musical adviser to 
Novello and Co. He also started the Novello 
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pare Concerts in St. James’s Hall, and con- 
ducted them until, on the retirement of M. Gounod, 
he was appointed conductor at the Royal Albert 
Hall. ‘The effect of Sir Joseph’s energy and 
influence with the Albert Hall singers has been very 
| marked. He has greatly improved the choir, and 
proved that as a choral conductor he had few, if 
any, rivals. In 1875 he was appointed Precentor 
and Musical Director at Eton College, a position 
This he gave up in 
1892 to undertake the office of Principal of the 


| Guildhall School of Music, though the salary was 


considerably smaller. Under his experienced 


| guidance the school has made great progress in 


public favour, and in fact has become the 
largest institution of the kind in the world. 

Sir Joseph was buried in Norwood Cemetery on 
Tuesday, the 4th ult., the preliminary service 
Many societies 
sent representatives, the G.S.M. and Royal Choral 
The service 
Two of 
Sir Joseph’s tunes were sung to the hymns, ‘‘ Now 
the labourer’s task in o’er,” and “Sleep thy last 
sleep,” respectively. ‘‘ Happy and blest are they,” 
from S¢. Paul, was the anthem, Sir Joseph having 
once expressed a wish that when his turn came that 
chorus might be sung at his burial. 

Sir Joseph Barnby, though not a great com- 
poser, was a most popular one. His tunes, chants, 
and anthems, especially “‘O Lord, how manifold,” 
will live long. His part song “Sweet and Low” 
must have had an immense sale. An oratorio 
Rebekah, which he produced in 1870, is perhaps 
his most ambitious work ; but “The Lord is King,” 
written for the 1883 Leeds Festival, was well 
received. 

Sir Joseph Barnby was much respected by all 
who came in contact him. He was amiable, gener- 
ous in his appreciation of brother musicians, and 
though he could occasionally say sharp and sarcas- 
tic things to his choristers, they really worshipped 
him. In his lamented death, the musical world 
feels a great blank, but pleasant memories of the 
renowned Conductor will remain fragrant for many 
a year to come. 


Mr. Henry Leslie, known so long as the con- 


ductor of “Leslie Choir,” died on the 4th ult., 
at his residence, Bryn-Tanat, Llansaintffraid, near 
Oswestry. For some time past he had been far 
from well. Probably no better unaccompanied 
singing has ever been heard than that by his famous 
choir. It was refined and charming to the highest 
degree. On his retirement to Wales some years 
ago he devoted himself with great energy and 
willingness to the improvement of music in that 
locality. For a short time his efforts met with 
success ; but having been so long accustomed to 
arrange concerts on a large and expensive scale, 
he—not unnaturally perhaps—felt indisposed to 
work on more modest lines and within the financial 

capabilities of the limited population of the district. 
The consequence was debt was incurred, and 
finally Mr. Leslie, feeling he was not supported as 
he should be, withdrew from all musical move- 
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ments. His ideas were excellent, but unsuited to 
a town of about nine thousand inhabitants. 





uniting in a Choral Festival Service, which is to be 
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delight to the audience. Miss Davies, in “ With 


| verdure clad” and ‘‘On mighty pens,” was specially 


| successfui. 
Some of the choirs in N.W. London are again | “Rolling in foaming billows” and “ Straight opening 


held in the Wesleyan Chapel, Lady Margaret Road, | 


on Thursday, March 12th, at 8 p.m. About 200 | 


singers will form the choir. An interesting and 
attractive order of service has been arranged. We 
hope there will be a large congregation. 
‘ Preacher ” is evidently one of those who believe 
in the old adage, 
“He who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day.” 
He has nothing to say in reply to “Organist,” 
except to thank him for his wise and courteous 


words. We can only conclude that “‘ Preacher ” is 


convinced that his charges against choirs are un- | 


founded. But now, as will be seen in another 
column, he “ goes for” organists. 
organist is,” he says, “utterly incapable of catching 
the ‘spirit of the service.” That is a sweeping 
statement, and we venture to think it is entirely 
untrue. “ Preacher” claims the right to select 
all the musical items for the service. It is 
certainly well that he should choose the hymns, 


“The average | 


Mr. Tufnail shone to great advantage in 


her fertile womb,” and Mr. Orriss gave a capital 
rendering of ‘In native worth.” The duet ‘ Graceful 
consort,” and the trio ‘‘On Thee each living soulawaits,” 
were charmingly sung. The accompaniments were 
played by an orchestra of thirty performers, led by 
Mr. S. Hunnibell. Most of them were local players, 
the wood, wind, and horns being bandsmen from the 
York and Lancaster Regiment at Colchester. Mr. 
T. C. Nash at the piano, and Mr, W. J. Wightman at 
the harmonium, rendered efficient help. Mr. Minshall, 
who had taken four rehearsals, conducted. 

The proceeds, after paying expenses, were given to 
the Hope House Orphanage. 


Causerie of the Bonth. 


I FIND it difficult to understand the fondness of some 
folk for talking on subjects of which they are pro- 
foundly ignorant. The other day I met a man who 


| astonished me by declaring that there was no more 


literary merit in Robert Louis Stevenson than in the 
‘‘ average novel,” by defining literary merit as ‘‘the 


| epigrammatic treatment of common things”! and by 


etc., that the “unity of thought” should be thus | 


We never yet heard of an organist 


preserved, 
But the selection of the 


who objected to this. 


the man who is responsible for the Service of 
Praise, and who has been trained for his position. 
“Preacher,” according to his own showing, has 
had unpleasant experiences with some singers and 
organists. But is it not possible to find an explana- 
tion for this state of things in his letter? He tells 
us that at a strange church where a lady organist 
did not play to his satisfaction, “he took the tune 
into his own hands and led the congregation, 
leaving the dear lady to follow.” Was this 
wise? If “Preacher” can so act to a lady in 
a strange chapel, what will he do to his own 
organist and singers? We now begin to see who 
is to blame for “ Preacher” and his musician not 
working quite as smoothly as might be desired. 
No, no, Mr. *f Preacher,” we know you can preach, 
and preach well; but if you want efficiency in all 
departments, you will be a wise man if you stick to 
your preaching and leave musical matters in the 
hands of those more qualified than yourself. 





IPSWICH NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 
THE members of this flourishing and energetic Union 


gave a very creditable performance of Zhe Creation | 


in the Public Hall on Tuesday, the 18th ult., before a 
large and very appreciative audience. The chorus of 
about 170 singers had been carefully trained by Mr. 
J. Hayward, and throughout the evening they sang 
with much intelligence. ‘The heavens are telling,’ 
and “Sing the Lord, ye voices all,” went with much 
spirit and precision. The solo work was entrusted to 
Miss Emily Davies, Mr. A. C. Orriss (a local amateur 
tenor of great ability), and Mr. Musgrove Tufnail, all 


instancing, as an example of the average novelist, 
Thomas Hardy! Every word that he uttered proved 


| to demonstration that he was ludicrously incompetent 





music should most certainly be left in the hands of | to express any opinion whatsoever upon any literary 
| question. 


On the following day I overheard a scrap of 
conversation which provided a musical case in point. 
I was returning home by train, reading (as is my wont). 
Two men in opposite corners at the other end of the com- 
partment werevolubly conversing. I paid no heedto them 
till the word ‘‘ counterpoint” caught my ear, ‘There 
was no counterpoint in it, you know,” one was saying. 
I put my finger on the line I was reading and pricked 
up my ears. ‘“ Now that word counterpoint,” said the 
other, ‘I have often heard it, but, not being a musical 
man, I haven't the ghost of an idea of what it means. 
You're a musical man, now; give me a definition of the 
word that a plain man can understand.” 
* 

I watched his interlocutor. A beautiful blush 
suffused, not his cheeks, but the circumference of his 
ears. He looked out of the window; he stroked his 
moustache; he drummed on his knee; he fidgeted. 
Humming and hawing, ‘‘ Well, you know,” he said at 
length, “ counterpoint is—it’s not easy to say, to tella 
non-musical man, you know, what it is—I vow, you 
know, but really it’s difficult to give a definition.” ‘‘ Come 
now,” said his friend, a jolly fellow with a twinkling 
eye, ‘‘a general notion will do. I should really like to 
know.” The other looked wise and fidgeted a little 
longer; then, with somewhat desperate glibness, he 
said, ‘Well, it’s.4ey-relationshif as much as anything! ” 
“Oh, I see,” rejoined his friend, ‘‘some keys won't 
mix with other keys; is that it?” ‘ That's just it!” 

I closed my book and meditated. 

* 
But a few days later I was called on to console a 


of whom were in excellent voice and gave great! friend of mine who was almost heartbroken because 
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of a similar exhibition of crass ignorance. Only this 
was a worse case, being complicated with religious 
prejudice. A few weeks before, my friend had become 
organist (or rather harmoniumist) to a Free Church 
(twas in Scotland) sufficiently advanced to allow 
voluntaries, which in most Free Churches are not to be 
endured, My friend, feeling, like most of us, the want 
of good harmonium pieces, was lucky enough to light 
on the ‘Sketches ” of the late Mr. Kinross, and played 
several of them on his first Sundays. To his astonish- 
ment, the minister one day took him aside, and spoke 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘ You know, Mr, ——, that I am 
not musical, and I must say that I myself enjoy your 
playing. But there are some people who are perhaps 
a little old-fashioned, and who cannot get away from 
their early notions. Well, Mr. ——, I am sure you 
will not mind iy telling you that one of these good old 
people—in fact, a very pleasant old lady—speaking to 
me the other day, said that she was charmed with 
your rendering of the good old Scotch psalm-tunes, but 
she hoped—you won't mzzd, now, will you ?—-that you 
would not again begin the worship of God with dance 
music,’ My friend, of course, professed that he did 
not mind ; but when he came to see me, his first words 
were, ‘‘How the dickens can one keep one’s temper 
with such a parcel of old women!” 
: 

The considerations which enter into the election of 
an organist are, as we all know, many and various. I 
recently heard of a case to which I had met with no 
exact parallel. At a certain church (again in Scotland) 
an organist was wanted. The “ kirk session ” appointed 
a committee to select a “short leet” from among the 
applicants, and to make a recommendation, the final 
choice resting with the whole church. (I may remark, 
by the way, that election by the whole church is of all 
modes the one least likely to secure the right man. It 
opens the door to intrigue, canvassing, undue influence, 
heart-burning, and squabbles.) The committee, on 
examining the applications, found that one of the appli- 
cants was so transcendently superior to the rest that 
they unanimously resolved to recommend him for 
election without more ado. But here the ‘kirk 
session ” stepped in. The congregation must have an 
opportunity of hearing a “leet.” So the committee 
were sent back to their deliberations, and ultimately 
chose four candidates, who each conducted a choir 
practice and played two services before the congrega- 
tion. One of the four (not, it is hardly necessary to 
say, the choice of the committee) made himself detest- 
able to the choir by persistent and finicky fault-finding. 
Nothing they could do was right, and the onlooking 
congregation, wagging wise heads as they noted his 
particularity, said to themselves, ‘“ This is the man for 
us! What a lot he knows! Here is a man diligent in 
his business; he will train our choir to good works.” 
Moreover, it was spread about that the young man was 
(1) a Sunday-school teacher, (2) a total abstainer, (3) 
an evangelistic worker, (4) an excellent man at a 
prayer-meeting. He was elected. Within a few weeks 
he had broken up his choir. Ina few months it was 
universally admitted that he was no player. Within a 
year he was asked to resign. Meanwhile, the choice 





| 
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of the committee had obtained an appointment at a 

church half a mile away. It was only a bit of tate’s 

irony that the people who had formerly rejected him 

should send a deputation begging him to come to them. 
~ 


The following anecdote may be commended to the 
notice of all those concerned in a recent ridiculous libel 
case, in which a certain singer recovered damages from a 
concert-giver for having placed her name in too obscure 
a place upon a bill. Mrs. Billington and Miss Parke, 


| two ladies whose names were well known fifty years 
| ago, were engaged to sing at the same concert. Miss 


Parke threatened to give up the engagement if her 
name were printed in smaller type than Mrs, Billington’s. 
The concert-giver was thrown into such dire perplexity 
that he had to seek relief from Mrs. Billington herself. 
‘‘Dear me,” said the lady, “if that is the case, please 
print my name in the smallest letter employed in the 
bill.” The instruction was worthy of the finest singer 
of her day,.and, as the narrator naively adds, ‘much 
Miss Parke gained by her corpulent type.” 
CorNo INGLESE. 


LONDON S. S. CHOIR AT THE ALBERT 
HALL. 


Tue London Sunday School Choir gave their annual 
Albert Hall Concert on the 22nd ult. before a very 
large, and certainly a very enthusiastic, audience. A 
large portion of last year’s Crystal Palace programme 
was gone through with more or less success, the best 
rendered choral items being “ The heavens are telling,” 
‘The sun shall be no more thy light by day,” “ Blessed 
are the merciful,” and ‘ Sleep, darling, sleep.” In the 
regretted absence of Mr. Luther Hinton, who is ill, 
Mr. Whiteman conducted. 

The soloists were Madame Kate Cove, who sang 
“The Children’s Home” and “This Green Lane” 
charmingly ; Madame Alice Gomez, who sang “ Jeru- 
salem” (Mendelssohn); and Mr. Ben Davies, who 
gave an excellent rendering of “There is a green 
hill” and “ The Holy City.” The audience were most 
unreasonable in demanding an encore for every song. 
Mr. Horace G. Holmes efficiently accompanied at the 
piano, and Miss Annie Laundy was successful at the 
organ. 

The orchestra, conducted by Mr. David M. Davis, 
played several pieces, but we have heard them do 
better. 








THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CHOIR. 


THE annual meeting of this flourishing institution was 
held in Bishopsgate Schoolroom on the 7th ult., Mr. 
A. Kerr presiding. Unhappily, owing to illness, the 
esteemed conductor, Mr. Luther Hinton, was unable to 
attend, and a sympathetic telegram was sent to him 
from the meeting. Mr. J. Barnard read the report, 
which was altogether very satisfactory, the attendance 
at the last Crystal Palace Festival being an increase on 
the previous year, and the profit on the Albert Hall 
Concert amounting to £45. Mr. David Davies, who 
has been organist for some years, has been compelled 
to resign owing to ill-health, and the Musical Council 
have selected Mr, Josiah Booth to fill his place. 
Amongst the speakers were Messrs. W. G. Horncastle, 
W. Binns, and J. Rowley. 
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gBusic at Hlbion Congregational 
Church, Hshton-under-Lyne. 


DuRING the last few years many fine churches have 
been built in the interests of Nonconformist wor- 


| of the above-named gentleman. 
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Should these 
lines meet the eyes of any other millionaires, we 
most cordially advise them to take a trip to Ashton, 
in the sincere hope that the sight of so beautiful a 
church may inspire them to go and do likewise. 
We hereby frankly admit that we are not of those 
who think such expenditure injudicious, but rather 
would we endorse the words of the pastor (Rev. 
John Hutchison), used at the opening services, who 





| affirmed that “ Religion in its most perfect ex- 


| pression required art. 


In the worship of the 
sanctuary they should give more scope, not to the 
thought of the money it had cost, whether it had 
been too much for their niggardly ideas, or whether 
they were proud of what they had done. They 
should bestow less thought on these things, and 
devote more thought to the wealth of human 
faculty, and the imagination, sympathy, feeling, 
and purpose expressed in the beautiful forms around 
them. And if that house, with all its completeness 
and grace, strength and grandeur, did not give 
some scope to both preacher and hearers it would 


| be entirely their own fault. There ought to be more 
| of what was intense, elevating, and noble when they 


ship; none, however, can compare in general | 
magnificence with this very imposing new structure | 


at Ashton-under-Lyne; indeed, it may safely be 
asserted that amongst the Free Churches, Ashton 
now possesses‘one of the most handsome sanctu- 
aries to be found in Great Britain. 

The church was opened for public worship last 
June, and having now got fairly into good working 


worshipped God in such a structure. They would 
feel that the best they could do, whether in 
the building in which they worshipped, or in the 
songs they sang, or in the music, or in their forms 
of expression and speech, was most inadequate as 
an interpretation of their feeling and thought con- 
cerning the great God whom they worshipped.” 
The church-fellowship extends as far back as 
1780; since then several buildings have been used 
for worship prior to this of which we speak. The 
Rev. John Hutchison has enjoyed a successful 
pastorate for thirty years past, having succeeded 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, who had been minister 
for the previous thirteen years. 
The accompanying block, showing the external 
appearance of the new building, scarcely gives a 


| worthy impression of the place. ‘The total length 


order, we were glad recently to embrace an oppor- | 


tunity of inspecting it from a musical point of view 
for the benefit of these pages. Space will not allow 
us to here give anything like an adequate or worthy 
description of such an exceedingly noble structure. 
That such an one exists is cause for no small 


amount of satisfaction and pleasure on the part of | 


Dissenters, too often looked down upon in this 
respect by our “ Established” brethren. We must 


is 175 feet, and the width 117 feet, the height of 
the tower and spire being 200 feet. The whole of 
the seating in addition to the pulpit, reading-desk, 
and doors, is of Dantzic oak ; the choir floor is of 
encaustic tiles, and the floor of the nave is paved 
with wood blocks. There is ample seating-accommo- 
dation for 1,150 persons. Some handsome carving 
is displayed on the oaken roof, which is very lofty. 
The many handsome gasaliers, of wrought iron and 
copper, also give very distinct ornamentation to the 


| interior. Above all this, however, stand out three 


| glorious stained glass windows, designed by Sir E. 


personally confess to a feeling of no little pride, | 
therefore, on entering this grand Nonconformist | 
cathedral, and especially so on remembering the | 


little meeting-houses wherein our forefathers were 
wont to assemble. 

We had better say at once that the Ashton Con- 
gregationalists are mainly indebted to a_ local 
millionaire, Mr. Abel Buckley, for their splendid 


house of worship. Many thousands of pounds were, | 
of course, raised by various members of the Church | 


and congregation, but the bulk of the cost, which, 
we understand, amounts to nearly fifty thou- 
sand pounds, has been defrayed by the munificence 


Burne-Jones. One of these is in memory of Mr, 
Hugh Mason ; the other two have been inserted by 
Mr. Abel Buckley at a cost of £1,100 each—one 
representing the New Testament, and the other the 
Old Testament. Other very attractive features are 
the handsome font, and the very rich-looking 
Communion table and cloth, whilst the pulpit, with 
its elaborate sounding-board suspended overhead, 
is very imposing. 

Very ample accommodation is provided for the 
choir and organ in the spacious chancel, wherein 
are placed four rows of stalls, seating upwards of 
fifty choristers. The grand organ is placed ina 
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large recess ; this was also the gift of Mr. Abel 
Buckley. It is a very fine instrument, built by 
Messrs. T. C. Lewis and Co., of London, at a cost 
of two thousand guineas; a full specification is 
given in another part of this issue. Thus this 
noble church is fully equipped with every advan- 
tage for a musical service of a first-rate order, and 
we are delighted to be able to say that the musical 
forces, such as we heard them on December z2nd 
last, were well worthy of their exceptional advan- 
tages. 

Since 1886 the church has been fortunate in 
having the services as choirmaster of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Ballam, whose portrait we give. The highly effi- 
cient choir, as we now find it, has not therefore 
sprung up with the new church, but has been 
steadily built up during the past ten years under 
‘this gentleman’s skilful guidance. [From a very 
early age Mr. Ballam has been associated with 
church music, and was for many years on the daily 
‘staff of the Manchester Cathedral choir, where 
experience was gained which has evidently held 
him in good stead. In addition to being choir- 
master at Albion Church he is also musical in- 
structor at several important schools in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also has a large number of private 
pupils, who find in him a most successful voice- 
trainer. At the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Ballam was requested to commence the training of 
boys to take the place of lady sopranos. There are 
now twenty boys in the choir, who show evidence 
-of most careful teaching. Ladies are not entirely 
‘banished, there being about eight or ten, mostly 
contraltos. In all, the full choir numbers fifty-two 
voices, and be it said, to the great credit of all 
concerned, that there are seldom less than forty: 
‘seven present at any Sunday service. Good atten- 
dance, we understand, is the one and only rule of 
Mr. Ballam’s choir; he believes the success of a 
choir depends more upon the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of a choirmaster than upon any set of 
rules however carefully selected. Mr. Ballam evi- 
dently has the great advantage of being able to in- 
spire his forces with very keen enthusiasm, or such 
splendid results as he is able to secure would never 
be obtainable from a voluntary choir. The 
great assistance rendered by Mr. Mills, the organ- 
ist, is a subject spoken of in the best of terms 
‘by his colleagues. Mr. Mills has been connected 
with Albion for a great many years; he is a very 
highly respected gentleman, and as an organist is 
greatly valued by the church. Happily in the dual 
control there is never any sign of friction, but all 
are on the best of terms with each other. Matters 
are also satisfactory in the way of funds ; the choir 
‘committee is allowed a certain sum per annum, 
and should this be exceeded, there are many 
supporters who readily come forward to help. In 
‘this respect the choir are indebted very consider- 
ably to Mr. J. W. Kenworthy (a prominent 
member), whose name deserves most honourable 
mention for the great support he is ever ready to 
supply. 

The Choir Library contains a large assortment 
of well-known works, which are performed from 
time to time, the solos being taken by the members. . 
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The fame of Albion Choir has gone out afar, and 
its services are often sought after. On one 
occasion the members journeyed as far south as 
St. Albans, where a capital concert was given at 
the Public Hall in connection with some special 
services at the Congregational Church. Having 
said so much there is little need to mention that 


| the music we heard on the Sunday morning in 


question was very far above the average, in fact it 
certainly may be put down as second to none to 
which we have listened in any of the Free Churches. 
Were Albion Choir to occupy the stalls in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, we are 
quite certain they would be well worthy of these 
venerable fanes. The anthem “Send out Thy 
Light” (Gounod) which we heard them render 
was a masterly performance in every way, the 
bright ringing voices of the boys being heard to 
great advantage, also the men’s voices were sturdy 
and bold, and the accompaniment by Mr. Mills 
highly effective. Every attention was paid to light 


_ and shade (and there is fine scope in this anthem). 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 





Elocution and force of attack were also duly noted, 
the whole being eminently satisfactory. The 
chanting also was especially good, no hurrying, 
yet no awkward pauses or dragging, but just clear 
and eloquent musical reading, in which the con- 
gregation might join freely and easily. Anthem 
and chant being so excellent it almost goes with- 
out saying that the hymns were all well rendered 





by choir and congregation, though we should have 
liked to have heard a greater body of tone from the 


latter. 
A special Christmas musical service was held in 
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the evening, when part of the A/esszad was ren- 
dered, and many well-known Christmas hymns 
were to be found on the order of service. 
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We were glad to find that a printed list of the | 


hymns, chants, anthems, and voluntaries is issued 
at the commencement of each month and distri- 
buted throughout the church. Looking over one 
of these we find it customary to take the Te Deum 
at every morning service, when an anthem is seldom 
sung. Sheet anthems are usually taken at the 
evening services, we observe, and thus the book 
anthems (Congregational Church Hymnal) are not 
often drawn upon ; this leads us to suggest that an 
anthem from this collection might effectually be 
used at every morning service, when the congrega- 
tion should be induced to take part as much as 
possible, thus carrying out the main object of the 
book. 

We may well look to such a church as this for 
reform in the matter of our Free Church musical 
services generally, and sincerely trust that Mr. 
sallam may be enabled to strike out in this way 
freely. ‘Though the music is so excellent at Albion 
there yet remains many things to be done in order 
to get nearer the ideal -—a fact which is doubtless 
known to Mr. Ballam himself as well as to anyone ; 
but we must be patient and hope on, feeling 
sure that the flowing tide of musical feeling and 
culture runs altogether in our favour. 
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Combination Pedals. 


Albion Church is a grand adornment to Congre- 


gationalism. It took five years to build, therefore 
no undue haste has marred the excellence and 
solidity of the workmanship. May it stand through 
long ages, and be the means of guiding many a 
lone wanderer to the mansions of the blest. 


Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


ALBION CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

Built by Messrs. T. C. Lewis and Co., London. 
Choir Organ—CC to A. 
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Couplers. 
Swell to Pedals. 
Swell to Great. Swell to Choir. 
Sub Octave Swell, Swell Octave. 
Four to Great and Pedal Organ. 
Three to Swell Organ. Pedals to Great to Pedal 
Coupler. Tremulant by Pedal. Swell Pedals. 
Solo Pedals. Key Touches to Great and Swell. 
The organ is tubular pneumatic throughout. 
The whole is blown by a gas engine. 


Great to Pedals. Choir to Pedals: 


Solo to Pedals. 
Solo to Great. 





Chanting. 
By J. P. AtrwaTer, F.R.C.O. 
(Organist of Grafton Square Congregational Church, 

Clapham, S.W.). 
Ir would be well to remember that worship music of 
this kind has had as unhappy a career as the other 
portions used in Divine service. Chanting was 
voted uncongregational and frivolous by the early Eng- 
lish martyrs, and as to what Cromwell thought of it— 
well, he thought as one would have expected him to. 
think ! 

However, in these days, chanting is becoming uni- 
versal even in Nonconformist circles; the /rzvolity 
does not enter into our minds, and, let us hope, the 
uncongregational character does not enter into our 
churches. 

This present century (the century that has seen the 
introduction of pedals to English organs, and so many 
other great improvements that are fresh in our memo- 
ries) beheld the re-entry of the chant into the Estab- 


| lished Church of this land, and, as I have already 


| said, we “ Noncons. ” 


are now taking a firm and well- 
directed hold also. 

Chanting may be divided into two classes, Gre- 
gorian and Anglican. The latter form being most: 


familiar to the majority of us, will occupy the whole of 
| our attention. 

It would be well to consider the subject from two 
points of view—viz., the Vocal and the Instrumental. 
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VOCAL, 

There being so many varieties of ‘“ pointing,” and 
consequently so many opinions as to merit, 1 do not 
intend specifying any one form in particular. Suffice 
it to say that all agree upon calling the first note the 
“reciting” note. The number of words that may 
occur upon this note being so different, according to 
the length of verse, it is impossible to use strict time. 
It is, therefore, a most difficult matter to deal with, 
and should receive more careful attention than it often 
does receive. In performance, the choir should “keep 
going ” (not rushing), articulating the words distinctly 
and observing proper emphasis when necessary, as in 
readings, until the accent is reached. 

Now this accent is of the greatest importance, as its 
non-observance may spoil the entire effect of the verse. 
It should be sung with ease (¢.e., not violence), if prac- 
tised conscientiously. But, alas! if omitted alto- 
gether! Poor congregation! Poor organist! Better 
to over accent than not accent at all. Above all, do 
not “bolt” over the reciting note in this way— 

accelerando « «+ «, Cte 
ThisisthstraintheternalstrainthLordAl | mighty | loves 

Awful satire! It is such irreverent treatment as this 
that brings so much discredit upon choirs. 

There is a little point requiring more attention than 
is frequently given. I refer to the syllables occurring 
after the accent and before the bar line. These are often 
treated as being tiresome interlopers deserving a good 
snub, and I am bound to say they receive it. The 
performance is something like this :-— 














we: (P) Fa 
Siiestnanetbeen ae ee SS 
OE ES AE a a—_—____8 








un-th’ Lord our God. 


Vow and pay 


> pa, : 
Se) OTN TITRE ST 








instead of AS So —} fl 
es SO — 


Vow and pay un-to the Lord our God. 


This portion of the chant will tax the patience more 
than the whole of the remainder, but let us console 
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eer ; ; . 
| Spirit into a heartfelt ‘‘ Amen” during the prayer often 


look upon it with suspicion after the chant or hymn. 
The choir should sing with the mznxd, as well as the 
voice, thereby giving a better idea of the required 
sentiment. 
As to the /empo at which a chant should be sung. 
From the many things that must decide this, let us 


| consider :— 


(1) The character of the words. 

Many choirs have but ove pace, some singing always 
as though a “record” had to be broken, and others at 
a very sleepy rate. Both are bad. With the racers 
you could not join if you would, and with sleepy ones 
you would not if you could, for how is it possible to 


| express a sentiment in the opposite way to which you 


may feel? It is nothing but a want of thought or 
proper feeling. How incongruous it is to hear people 
sing, ‘‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul,” as though it were 
a penance, or, on the other hand,.‘‘ But I am poor and 
needy,” as though it were a matter of no inconsider- 
able joy! Yet how often is this done. 


(2) The size of congregation. 

Naturally, it is more difficult for a large body of 
people to sing as well together, or at so rapid a pace 
as a smaller number. 


| (3) Capability of choir. 


An inefficient or unrehearsed choir should not ven- 


| ture to take a chant so quickly as an efficient choir. 


(4) Intimate knowledge of Psalms or chant. 

This may seem to be a somewhat strange reason, 
but I think upon reflection many of us can call to 
mind occasions upon which unfamiliar words to a new 
chant have been unsuccessful on account of too quick 


| a pace considering the want of perfect knowledge. 


ourselves with the good old adage, “That which is | 


worth doing at all is worth doing we/d/.” 

After the reciting note comes strict time, and we 
are in smooth waters—or should be. 

For information concerning modes of “ pointing,” I 
refer readers to the preface of chant-books (or psalters) 
in use. 

Let us now consider the subject apart from “ point- 
ing.” 

The choir should rise immediately upon the organ 
commencing to “give out,” as delay in this particular 
often leads to a bad start. The congregation should 
learn to do this also, and not wait until the first verse 
is nearly over. When one hears of irreverence in the 
choir, one often thinks of the untold tale of irreverence 
in the congregation. Some worshippers (?) are will- 
ing to be late in starting hymns, etc., and early in 
leaving off; in fact, the majority toward the end are 
gradually sitting down, and are fairly comfortable upon 
the arrival of the last note. As to that tender, but 
abused, prayer, ‘ Amen!” well, it is really sad to see 
the irreverence then. Those who will enter with 


| singing should be alternate (antiphonal). 


| verse, and in a double chant the first /wo verses. 


Greater use might be made of wszson singing, espe- 
cially in Psalms of a bold character. Of course it 
must be remembered that the compass of the melody 
should suit all voices. 

In those churches where the arrangement of the 
choir-stalls permits of a separation of the choir (Can- 
toris or Precentor’s side and Decani or Dean’s side), the 
In the case 
of a single chant, both sides should unite in the first 
The 
effect of the whole choir singing the first part of a 
double chant is spoilt by the sudden cessation of one- 
half of the singers during the second part. 

Great thought is required in the choice of a suitable 
chant, Often the character of the music does not suit 
that of the words, therefore it is as great a mistake 
to join them together as it is to put “ Rockingham” or 


‘St. Cross” (Dykes’ tune to “ O come, Jet us mourn”) 
| to 


“ Awake our souls, away our fears ; 
Let every trembling thought be gone, 

Awake, and run the heavenly race, 

And put a cheerful courage on.’ 


INSTRUMENTAL, 

I now propose to offer a few general hints that may 
be of service more to the young organist than to his 
more experienced brother or sister. The first thing 
necessary is to prepare your organ in readiness for the 
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first verse of the Psalm. 
ter, use Great Organ 8 and 4 feet foundation stops 


If this is of a joyous charac- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


coupled to swell to oboe, also coupled to pedals ; if of | 


a quieter nature, the great organ 4 feet might be 
omitted. Do not play the /7s/ verses of a quiet psalm 
too softly, as it is necessary to thoroughly establish the 
time and key. Chants are not often “given out” 
a solo stop, as in hymn tunes. 

If there is a choir organ, play through upon 8 and 4 
feet flutes and dulciana wéthout pedals, or upon a two- 


upon | 


manual organ prepare swell to principal (oboe if pre- | 


ferable) also without pedal. The chant should be 
played in its natural simplicity, without additional har- 
mony or embellishment, and at the femo required. 

Be careful to repeat outside notes, thus— 





a cee es add 

—— a Re eee 

not 6 am | coe =e {— Peanuts 
wee 


as the rhythm should be strictly marked. 

The great organ having been previously prepared, 
you can start the psalm without delay. 

Let me advise the omission of the ‘anticipatory ” 
note. It is strange that organists who advocate the 
“anticipatory,” so often omit it in the chant! 

It is best to avoid a break between the verses, and 
to make necessary alterations of stops etc., quickly and 
easily—unobservanily one might say. 

When wishing to introduce a crescendo, or to en- 
courage a little louder singing, it is not always necessary 
to increase the tone to any great extent as the sudden 
drawing of heavier stops often seems to indicate a 
greater tone from the choir than may be requisite. 





For instance, a verse accompanied softly upon the | 


swell (without pedals) may be strengthened in a fuller | 


verse that follows by simply adding the pedals, and by 
introducing a light additional accompaniment, say upon 
the choir flutes and dulciana :— 





Choir Flutes. 


Swell to Oboe. 





Pedal to Swell. 





If the singing is inclined to drag do not use staccato 
chords in 4o¢h hands unless in extreme cases. At first 
try the effect of staccato pedals (coupled to manuals) 
or staccato ove hand, the other hand being legato. 

If, on the other hand, the singing becomes too rapid, 
put the “skid” on by playing very legato upon heavier 
stops. Then watch the earliest opportunity, when the 


attention of the choir is thus drawn, and indicate ina 
more marked manner the desired pace. 

When the choir sings in unison, put into practice 
that knowledge of harmony so requisite to the organist 
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but so often cesteaedt in the acquisition! Should there 
be a weakness in the subject it would be advisable to 
prepare a manuscript of the varied forms to be used. I 
remember upon one occasion, after introducing varied 
harmonies and figures to a unison chant, a worthy old 
gentleman complained of my playing being incorrect as 
he could not fit in a tenor part! 

When the G/ovva is introduced more than once (for 
it is usual to sing the G/oria at the end of every psalm 
used) do not make a very decided 77/ard, until the last 
time, otherwise the idea of finality is too pronounced. 

Let me warn the inexperienced of the danger brought 
about by the addition of too much organ for inspiriting 
effects. Very often the use of one or two bright stops, 
such as swell reeds, will be more effective than the 
introduction of five or six others. 

The device of playing the bass prominently during 
the verse immediately preceding the G/oria, should be 
used with great judgment. The habitual use shows 
want of taste and resource. Especially should one 
avoid it if the bass part happens to be uninteresting 
or monotonous. In such a case as that now given, 
the “imitative” character is effective when made 
prominent. 


’ 


W. H.'s —" 


i == = = este 



































One. of the principal duties of the organist is to keep 
the choir in tune. If he has been so unfortunate as to 
allow the singing to get /fla¢ add a four-foot stop and 
couple the pedal to manual. Do not go on to full 
swell to correct the fault, as the character of tone is 
not likely to lead to success. 

A too frequent use of the lower pedals, especially 
when uncoupled, will do as much as anything to flatten 
the choir. Should the above device be ineffectual, use 
the great organ eight and four foot stops, but above 
all, lead the singing back to its proper pitch as unob- 
trusively as possible, 

Of course if the singing should be too sharp shut oft 
brighter stops fora time. Do not try to draw attention 
to the fault by suddenly adding other stops or the 
matter may become more complicated than ever. 

It is good to omit the pedals now and then as the 
continual ‘ booming” is not only monotonous but un- 
necessary. Added to this the re-entry after silence is 
one of the greatest effects obtainable. Should there 
be a poor attendance of the choir it is not absolutely 
necessary to make up for absentees by using full 
organ nearly throughout the service. That would spoil 
the effort of those present. Better far to use an ordi- 
nary plain accompaniment, as simple and distinct as 
possible. 
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Above all do not upon any occasion indulge in too 
elaborate or extraordinary display. This for every 
reason—not the least being that it certainly is not the 
duty of an organist to draw the attention of worshippers 
to himself when that attention should be given rever- 
ently to the psalm. 

Let us remember that it is our duty to accompany, to 
gently suggest a proper sentiment, to keep the congre- 
gation and. choir in good “me aud ¢une, and that we are 
often 

‘Checkin’ the crazy ones, 
Coaxin’ onaisy ones, 
Liftin’ the lazy ones——” 
It is a great responsibility, but there is also no little 
honour attached to the office. 





jOreacher and Organist. 


S1r,—I thank “ Organist” for his wise and courteous | 
words, and beg to assure Mr. Griffiths that my words | 


are capable of a more rational interpretation than he 
has given them. But my object is not controversy. 

I want to give my view on other matters, if you 
please. Unity of thought should characterize each 
‘service ; hymns, lesson, tune, anthem, chant, sermon, 


organ-piece—all should have some thought unifying | 


the whole. I have been pained to hear a jiggy little 
piece played at the close of a solemn sermon—as if 
the player clapped his hands and danced to think that 
it was all over. I have to complain of the ‘“detach- 
ment” of our average organist. He seems utterly 
incapable of catching the “spirit” of the service, and 
his mood is one altogether distinct and.apart from the 
“‘ genius of the meeting.” On this ground I am going 
to claim the right of the minister to select the whole of 
the musical items, with the possible exception of the 
organ piece. He knows best the predominant idea or 
thought and should make all things bend to it, I 
plead for this on artistic grounds,—let there be artistic 
completeness. Introduce no feeling foreign to the 
mood of the moment. This may mean that he will 
have to change the hymn or anthem during the service. 
I hope it does not seem as if I wished to put the 
artistic efficiency of the minister against that of the 


organist. Let the organist show his art in rendering, 


and let the minister show his sense in choosing: the 
two functions are distinct. It may be that some min- 
isters are utterly lacking the gift which I claim for 
them as a class—the gift of common sense —but at any 
rate they should be made to feel their responsibility 
for more than the sermon in the service. It is amazing 
how the mood or disposition of the organist sometimes 
gives colour and tone to the whole service. I remember 
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| have heard the dear organist’s rendering of the glorious 
old tune. She must have thought she was playing 
“Love's old sweet song” or something of that kind, 
After the first verse I took the tune into my own hands, 
and led the congregation as precentor from the pulpit. 
When we had reached verse four the whole meeting 
was moved and we sang as if we enjoyed the music, 
leaving the dear lady to follow. I am certain she 
| nearly spoiled a service for me. You will of course 
see that when I ask for this privilege of selection 
for the minister, I am at the same time accepting the 
burden which it involves, It isa very difficult task I 
have to do every week—to select hymns, ete. I have 
read the ‘‘ Hymnal” over and over again, and tried the 
tunes repeatedly, just to get to know exactly what is 
in the book. I think my people know by this time 
that my hymns are selected with as much care as my 
sermons are prepared. Disjointedness in a service is 
one thing I detest. If through carelessness or lazi- 
ness the wrong hymn is given out, 1 cannot hold the 


preacher blameless.—Yours truly, 
PREACHER. 


Passing Motes. 





THE Grand Old Man of music has just been removed 
by the death of Ambroise Thomas, at the advanced age 
of eighty-five. The composer of Mignon lived to be 
present at the thousandth representation of that 
phenomenally successful work, and in this respect I 
should think he was unique. Gounod very nearly 
reached a similar distinction with his Faust, but 
Gounod was seven years younger than Thomas. 
Composers, as a rule, have been remarkably healthy 
and long-lived. As a matter of fact, however, there 
have been very few musicians who have reached such 


| a long age as the deceased French composer, and still 


taking a service once at a church where a very | 


sentimental, sad young lady was organist. I had a 
joyous mood on, and the sermon was of the triumphant 
order, in fact my whole soul was jubilant. «But during 
the first hymn ‘I felt a certain depressing influence 
come from the choir and organ. This became more 
marked as the service proceeded. The sermon over— 
I gave out 397, in the Hymnal, “Awake our souls, 


away our fears,” to Samson. But oh! you should 


fewer who have surpassed that age. Auber was eighty- 
nine when he died; John Barnett and Dr, Burney were 
eighty-eight; J. B. Cramer and Fetis, the musical 
historian, were eighty-seven. There is one authentic 
instance of a musician passing the hundred. This was 
the famous ’cello player Cervetto, who was a member 
of the Drury Lane orchestra in Garrick’s time, and 
ultimately acquired a large fortune as director of the 
theatre there. It is of Cervetto that the story is told of 
his having broken the stillness by an unseemly, loud, 
and long-drawn yawn when Garrick, in his representa- 
tion of a drunkard, had sunk down senseless upon a 
seat. The actor immediately got up and administered 
a sharp rebuke to the player, who presently answered, 
“I beg your pardon ; I always yawn when I am well 
pleased.” Cervetto was born in 1682 and died in 1783, 
thus reaching the extraordinary age of tor. The dis- 
tinction of “grand old man” will now fall to Verdi, 
who is eighty-three, having been born in 1813. The 
gods, to all appearance, have no unusual love for 
musicians ! 


What unkindly fate has overtaken our once-popular 
song writers? Not so long ago Mr. Frank L. Moir 
found himself in the Bankruptcy Court, and now Mr. 
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Milton Wellings is in the same hapless situation. We 
all remember the great vogue obtained by “ Some Day” 
and “ Golden Love”; yet it seems, as in so many other 
cases of the kind, that the party to benefit by the 
enormous sales was not the composer, but the pub- 
lisher. The first-named song was sold for ten guineas, 
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| has declared that it is only the singer who has not been 


gifted with a voice who spends half his time in cuddling 
it and looking after it; but even Patti has her “ speci- 


| fics,” and the greatest singers are not proof against the 


the second for eight guineas, and there the matter | 


ended for Mr. Wellings. Considering the enormous 
sums which must have been made off his songs, it is 
strange to learn that the composer never earned more 
than £750 a year. Prior to 1893, Mr. Wellings says he 
derived about £150 a year from royalties ; in addition 
to which he held a “ retainer” of £300 per annum from 
Messrs. Enoch, the music publishers. The latter 
engagement, which was for ten years, expired in 1893, 
and the composer's income, as he tells us, has since 
dropped to £40 or £50, Of course the public, on 
hearing of a case like this, are wont to remember how 
Lord Byron declared that Barabbas must have been a 
publisher. But really one has a measure of sympathy 
with the publisher, especially with the music-publisher. 
The vogue of a song is often a mere question of chance, 
and if a publisher sometimes finds himself making 
money where he least expected to make it, he not 
seldom also finds the tables turned upon himself. The 
public in matters of this kind are a good deal queerer 


hundred and one little ills that laryngeal flesh is heir 
to. Hence it is that we hear so much about what is 
good for the voice and what is not good. There has 
been a very curious series of experiments conducted 
lately by Dr. Saudras, of Paris, in connection with this 


| subject. The doctor wanted to show in a convincing 
| way the effect of alcohol on the vocal organs, and he 


than the heathen Chinee, and the most experienced | 


publisher cannot say with absolute certainty what they 
will and what they will not take. When a song does 
take we hear enough about it, especially if the com- 
poser has parted with his copyright for a low figure ; 
when it does of take we hear nothing. But surely Mr. 
Wellings is not going to confess himself utterly help- 


less because he cannot make an income off his | 
somewhat quicker than red wines, while the wines of 


compositions! Very few musicians do, and yet they 
contrive to keep their heads above water. 


By the way, a- friend of Mr. Wellings once told me 
an interesting story about the origin of ‘Some Day.” 
The song was written under peculiarly painful circum- 
stances. Mrs. Wellings was out yachting with some 
friends, and it was rumoured that the vessel had met 
with an accident at sea, Being most naturally anxious 
to ascertain the truth of this report, Mr. Wellings at 
once telegraphed to Cowes, Isle of Wight, whither he 
knew his wife had gone, but received no reply. He 
telegraphed again, but still no reply. Eventually it be- 
came too late to telegraph any more that day, and Mr. 
Wellings sat up all night, in the utmost agony of mind, 
awaiting the reply which never came. During this 
time of suspense he picked up the words of ‘Some 
Day,” which had been lying on his table for weeks, and 
he was so struck by the line, ‘‘Or are you dead, or do 
you live?” that the melody came to him almost asa 
sudden inspiration, Another of Mr. Wellings’ well- 
known songs, ‘‘It was many a year ago,” was composed 
when he had lost his only child but one week. 


A witty vocalist was once asked what he generally 
took before singing. ‘I always take plenty of breath,” 
was the reply. That, in truth, is a very essential pro- 
vision, but there are few singers who consider it the 
only provision necessary. Madame Patti, to be sure, 


did it ina very thorough manner. He does not say 
that he experimented with a confirmed dipsomaniac, 
but I do not believe that any other class of human 
being would have survived the test. The man, who- 
ever he was, had a voice of a couple of octaves range 
to begin with. Saudras administered alcohol 90 per 
cent. pure, and the whole voice, save for one poor 
faulty tone, was gone. Aftera lapse of fifteen minutes 
the man was able to produce an octave ; in another 
fifteen minutes he regained other five notes ; and at the 
end of one hour the voice had returned to its normal 
condition. Of course this is an extreme case, inas- 
much as nobody drinks alcohol go per cent, pure, but 
it is an instructive case all the same. In his experi- 
ments Dr. Saudras also included the effects of various 
liquors—rum, cognac, absinthe, and the following sorts 
of wine: Burgundy, Beaunes, Bordeaux, and dry wines 


| in general. Burgundy, it was found, at once suppressed 





the two lower tones of the voice. After ‘‘a number of 
drinks” hardly one octave was left; ‘ additional 
drinks” reduced the volume to four tones; and finally 
only one note was left. In ten minutes, however, the 
voice returned to its natural range. Dry wines worked 


Bordeaux affected the purity of the voice but very in- 
considerably. Somebody ought to carry these experi- 
ments further, in the same scientific way. What about 
stout, for instance, which is still a favourite “ fillip ” 
with many vocalists? Formerly, indeed, all singers 
had to indulge freely in stout and port in obedience to 
medical advice. Perhaps it might be difficult to 
experiment with the necessary quantity of the ‘ best 
Dublin!” 


The silly cry of plagiarism in music is becoming as 
tiresome as it has long been in literature. The 
people who shout ‘‘ Stop thief” do not seem to under- 
stand that absolute originality, either in music or litera- 
ture, has long since become an impossibility. The 
stock of man’s intellectual ideas is limited—of his 
ideas, that is to say, on life and the relations of humanity 
to life and nature, the past and the future. Men cannot 
help saying over and over again the things that other 
men have said about life and death, and love and sorrow, 
and the sun and the stars and the woods. And so it is 
with music. The scale of sound is limited, the variety 
of rhythm is not an absolutely indefinite variety. You 
cannot help falling into certain stock phrases of melody 
and bits of tune that have been used already, be you 
never sO anxious to aim at originality. And what 
absurd things are uttered in the attempts which are 
made every now and again to convict some hapless. 
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composer of plagiarism! Not long agol read some- 
where that Dr. Gauntlett’s fine tune ‘St. Alphege ” is 
not Dr. Gauntlett’s at all, because it is made up of pre- 
existing strains. The first line is a copy of ‘ French,” 
the second of a chant by Norris, the third of a portion 
of “ Tallis,” while the fourth is a stock phrase common 
to scores of oldtunes. That style of criticism is not 
good enough for a fossilised idiot. And now we 
have some silly person wasting both his own time and 
the world’s patience in an effort to show that Mascagni 
has in his various operas borrowed scraps of melody 
from various French, German, and Italian scores, many 
of which, I make positively certain, Mascagni never set 
eyes on. It is not dread lest offenders go unmasked 
that sets your petty little detective to work with his 
rude eyes, but dread lest his own skill in the business 
go unknown. 


I am glad to see a writer in the Magazine of Music 
protesting against the stereotyped plan of pedalling by 
which our organ instructors have long been bound. The 
notion that the left foot should invariably cross behind 
the right is so generally held that it has become an 
established rule, to the detriment of smooth and easy 
pedalling. The common sense rule is that while in 
the lower half of the pedal board the left foot should 
cross behind the right, in the higher half it should 
-cross in front of the right. As Mr. Ernest Lake says 
in the preface to his Pedal Scales, the logic of the 
contention is of elementary simplicity, namely, that 
as the legs describe the segment of a circle, therefore 
their moiety of the arc is exactly reversed in the other ; 
and if on the left the right leg comes over the other, 
then on the right the left leg must do the same. The old 
hypothesis of the left foot always crossing behind the 
right can only be accounted for by the fact that the old 
pedal-boards were of short upward compass, whereas 
the organist now sits more in the centre of his work. In 
any case, there is no need to be bound by tradition in 
the matter. I know an eminent organist who does the 
long pedal passage in ‘‘ Fixed in His everlasting seat ” 
{beginning on the upper D) with the left heel actually 
in front on the D—the right taking the E, and so on, 
till the traditional method becomes comfortable. 

J. CuTHBERT HADDEN. 


The Analpsis of hymn Cune 
fAclovdies. 


By OrtANpDo A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L.; Author of ‘Hymn Tune Cadences,” 
“ Phrasing in Popular Hymns,” etc., etc. 
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Riemann) have written or spoken concerning musical 
form, will be glad to have their attention directed to 
the application of this branch of musical knowledge to 
the construction of hymn tune melody. The present 
article will, therefore, be original in application only, 
and not in theory, the author believing that after the 
appearance of Professor Prout’s latest works on 
musical form, any new theory would be more or less 
of an impertinence. But, if we may be allowed to 
repeat what we have said in former articles in this 
Journal, we believe that the very simplicity of hymn 
tune form makes it a most desirable field for early 
researches in and observations on harmonic structure 
and melodic form in general. 

All students of musical history are aware that during 
the Middle Ages the feeling for measured music was 
primarily kept alive by the Folk Song in vocal and the 
Dance in instrumental music ; also that, at the period 
of the Reformation, these forms were joined by a new 


_ and powerful ally in the presence of the Chorale or 


Psalm Tune. Although the notes of sixteenth century 
psalmody were, for the most part, of equal value, the 
feeling tor the necessity of response and equality in the 
number and length of hymn tune phrases gradually 
made its influence felt, spite of the absence of bar 
lines by which accents could be definitely denoted. 
The translation of several of the early church tunes 
into modern notation shows that each line or phrase 
had its response, and that the latter was practically 
equal to the length of the former. That this was 
largely due to the fact that the metrical versions of 
the psalms then in use were mostly arranged in groups 
of two or four lines, we cannot doubt ; but, on the other 


| hand, the facts that no question is satisfactory apart 


In these days when the study of musical form, at | 


least in its elementary stages, is pursued by almost 
every student of the divine art, we need offer no 
apology whatever for the introduction of another 
technical article into the long-suffering pages of THE 
NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, On the contrary, 
we believe that many of our readers who have some 
knowledge of, and perhaps a certain amount of belief 
in, what the prophets (in this case Ouseley, Stainer, 
and Prout—to say nothing of the Germans, Marx and 





from the answer, and that no verse of poetry can be 
less than a couplet of two lines, appear to have domi- 
nated all attempts at measured music, and seem to 
have shewn composers the necessity of following every 
section, phrase, or period by its response or counter- 
part, of which, in every case, the responsive line or 
phrase should be of greater stress and rhythmical 
importance than the initial melodic fragment, in the 
same way that however important a question may be, 
the answer thereto is of far greater moment. 

The largest division of melody embodying a com- 
plete musical idea is termed a Sentence or Period. This 
sentence must be capable of division into at least two 
parts called phrases, hence a sentence usually contains 
four, eight, or even sixteen bars. Every sentence must 
end with a final cadence (see our articles on Hymn Tune 
Cadences in THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 
for April and May, 1892), either in the tonic or in 
some related key. Each phrase must contain at 
least four accents, primary or secondary, and must 
end with some definite cadence, the first phrase 
—which we will call the initial phrase—generally 
ending with some form of a middle cadence, while 
the second phrase—which we will term the respon- 
sive phrase—ends with one of the final cadences, 
Take for example the first two lines of the tunes S/ 
Michael (C.C.H. 360), and Dundee (C.C.H. 38), both of 
which are very probably of Genevan origin. Here we 
have two complete musical sentences, each four bars in 
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length, terminating with a full close in the tonic key, 
and divided into initial and responsive phrases (each 
phrase containing two primary and two secondary accents, 
and ending with definite cadences). If we continued these 
tunes we should find that they both contained another 
or responsive sentence, this being divided into initial 
and responsive phrases as before, and possessing the 
same number of bars and a similar final cadence. In 
the initial phrase of the responsive sentence of S/. 
Michae/ there is a modulation into the key of the relative 
minor, but at the corresponding place in Dundee the 
modulation is to the key of the dominant. The hymn 
tune Il znchester (C.C.H. 50), is similarly constructed, 
the initial sentence ending with a full close in the key 
of the dominant, and the responsive sentence with a full 
close in the key of the tonic. The initial phrase of the 
first sentence also ends with a full close in the tonic, 
but this is too near the beginning to convey a feeling of 
finality, especially as the tonic is not in the melody. 
The initial phrase of the second sentence terminates 
with an imperfect cadence or half close. Our readers 
will see that the termination of both sentences and 
phrases is indicated by the cadences. Hence the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the latter 
subject prior to the study of musical form. Examples 
of hymn tunes of four lines, divided into initial and 
responsive sentences as explained above, will be found 
in the tunes Bedford, Bristol, Farrant, Tallis, Mainzer, 
Melcombe, and many others which those of our readers 
who are interested in this matter will doubtless discover 
for themselves. They must, however, be careful to 
remember that every sentence must terminate with a 
full close and be divisible into initial and responsive 
phrases. 

Some sentences, owing to the nature of the metrical 
poetry to which the tune is set, are divisible into three 
phrases, of which the third is a kind of additional 
response to the first. Of this we have examples in the 
first three lines of the National Anthem, or of the tune 
Fiat Lux (C.C.H. 574). The phrases, it should be 
observed, are all two bars in length, and end with more 
or less definite cadences. 

The melodic sentence of eight bars is, however, of 
much more frequent occurrence than that of four or six 
bars. In this case there are four phrases of which the 
first and third are initial, and the second and fourth 
responsive, An excellent instance of this is the well- 
known tune.S/. /e/er, which forms a complete sentence 
of eight bars, and not two sentences of four bars, 
because at the end of the second line we have a middle 
and nota final cadence. Other examples of eight-bar 
sentences are embodied in the tunes Rockingham, Old 
Hundredth, Belmont, Franconia, etc., etc. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Fountain MEEN has unhappily been seriously 
ill with pneumonia, but we are glad to state that the 
latest report is that he is recovering. This is the 
second attack Mr. Meen has had recently. 


WE understand that the applications for the book of 
music for the next Nonconformist Choir Union Festi- 
val are more numerous than ever. Early application 
should be made for the remaining copies, 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 
IsLINGTON.—On Tuesday, March toth, it is intended 


| to render at Salter’s Hall Baptist Chapel, Baxter Road, 


| 





Essex Road, Mr. Shinn’s oratorio Lazarus. Additional 
voices ure needed, especially in the alto and tenor parts. 
Any friends knowing the work and able to help 
(either vocally or instrumentally) will please communi- 
cate with the organist, F. E. Stacy, 68, Lawrence Road, 
South Tottenham. 


Portar.—On Thursday, January 23rd, Mr. Arthur 
Bayliss gave an organ recital at Trinity Congregational 
Church, assisted by Mr. Charles Veness, Miss Jessie 
Colquohoun, and the church choir. Mr. Bayliss played 
with his usual ability an excellent programme, the most 
admired items of which were: Prelude and Fugue 
(Mendelssohn); Introduction and Variations in A 
(Hesse); and Scherzo in A minor (Best). The choir 
were heard to advantage in ‘‘Awake, thou that 
sleepest ” (Stainer); and ‘Walk ye on,” and God, 
Thou art Great (Spohr). Miss Colquohoun sang with 
Mr. Charles Veness “Children, pray this love,” Mr. 
Veness singing also “If with all your hearts” (Men- 
delssohn). 

PROVINCIAL. 


ABERTILLERY, Mon.—A new two-manual organ, 
built by Messrs. P. Conacher and Co., in Blaenau Gwent 
Chapel was opened by Mr. E. Minshall on the 19th 
ult. In spite of exceedingly bad weather, the chapel 
was crowded witha most appreciative audience. Miss 
Gertrude Drinkwater and Miss Marie J. Phillips (mem- 
bers of Madame Clara Novello Davies’ Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir), sang with excellent taste, the former 
possessing a very pure and refined soprano voice. Mr. 
E. J. Williams (tenor) and Mr. Tom Hughes (bass) also 
sang with great acceptance. W. Stewart, Esq., pre- 
sided, and Miss Laura Jones undertook the pianoforte 
accompaniments. 


BRoMLEY.—A concert was recently given by the Phil- 
harmonic Association in the Congregational Church, 
when the sacred portion of the last Crystal Palace N.C.U. 
Festival was performed. In addition to the local singers, 
friends from several other choirs assisted. The soloists 
were Miss Amy Sargent, Miss Edith Hands, Mr. T. R. 
Croger, and Mr. Fred. S. Oram, all of whom were heard 
with mnch appreciation. A contingent of about twenty 
players belonging to the Choir Union Orchestra 
attended and added interest to the proceedings, They 
played two movements from the Hymn of Praise, 
conducted by Mr. Croger, and they accompanied God, 
Thou art Great, and the solos. Mr. W. H. Sharland 
was at the piano, and Mr. E, Minshall conducted the 
vocal music, 


BROUGHTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. — On Sunday, 
February 16th, choir sermons were preached in the 
Congregational Church by the pastor, the Rev. James 
McDougall, when collections were made on behalf of 
the choir fund. Special music was rendered by the 
choir as follows :—Morning: Anthems, “O taste and 
see” (Goss), and, after sermon, “ Lift up your heads” 
(J. L. Hopkins). Evening : Magnificat (Bruce Steane) ; 
Anthem, “I waited for the Lord” (Mendelssohn), in 
which the duet was exceedingly well rendered by Miss 
Nellie Merrell and Miss Clara Bennett; after the 
sermon, “O Gladsome Light” (Sullivan) was very 
effectively sung. After the Benediction, both morning 
and evening, a ‘“Threefold Amen” was sung. The 
singing was conducted by the choirmaster, Mr. J. S. 
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McDougall ; the organist of the church, Mr. T. G. 
Young, presided at the organ, and played the following 
voluntaries from the “ Organists’ Magazine of Volun- 
taries”"—Morning : Andante (Arthur Berridge) ; Post- 


lude in G (H. Ernest Nichol); Evening: Meditation | 


(W. H. Maxfield), and Postlude in G (D, R. Munro). 


Hun11NGDON.—The large congregation that recently | 


asseinbled in Trinity Church was afforded a musicai 
treat of considerable excellence, when the choir, as- 
sisted by members of the Free Church Choir (St. Ives), 
gave Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. J. Hazlitt. A short first part opened 
the concert, when Mr. Claude Hunter, the organist for 
the evening, played an offertoire of Salome’s and the 
first movement of Mendelssohn's sonata in F Minor in 
his usual accomplished manner, Mr. J. Reed (Trinity 
College, Cambridge) gave a very fine rendering of ‘‘ Be 
thou faithful unto death,” and Miss Ada Harrison 
(Grantham) displayed a voice of great charm in her two 
solos, ‘Ave Maria” (Mascagni) and “ Angels ever 
bright and fair ” (Handel). In Mendelssohn’s favourite 
choral work the choir displayed much vigour and intelli- 


gence, the massive choruses being attacked with pre- | 


cision and certainty. The solos received full justice 
at the hands of such artistes as Miss Harrison and Mr. 
Reed proved themselves to be. The duet and chorus 
“IT waited for the Lord,” in which Miss Clara Ridgley 
joined Miss Harrison, was received with much ap- 
preciation. 

LLANELLY.—On the 4th ult., a very successful per- 
formance of Zhe Creation was given in the Tabernacle. 


The following items were especially good:—The | 
“Representation of Chaos,” by the orchestra ; ‘In the | 


beginning,” recit. and the air “Rolling in foaming 
billows,” by Mr. D. Hughes; the airs “ With verdure 


clad,” and “On mighty pens,” by Miss Maggie Davies ; | 
the chorus, “ Awake the harp,” by the choir; the trio | 
and chorus, ‘The Lord is great,” by the choir and | 


artistes; the air, “In native worth,” by Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphreys; the trio, ‘‘On Thee each living soul 
awaits,” by Miss Davies, and Messrs. Humphreys and 
Hughes; and the duet, “Graceful consort,” by Miss 
Davies and Mr. Hughes, which was encored and 
responded to by the artistes. The singing of the choir, 
under the conductorship of Mr. C. Meudwy Davies, was 


the feature of the evening. Mr. James Davies was a | 
splendid accompanist. The orchestra, under the leader- | 
ship of Professor Hulley, was all that could be desired. | 


SHERBORNE.—A successful musical service was held | 


in the Congregational Church on Feb. 5th. A very 
appropriate sermon was preached by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Ogle. The choir rendered the anthems “ Sing 


a song of praise” (Stainer), ‘‘ Hosanna in the highest” | 


(Stainer), “ But the Lord is mindful of His own,” from 
St. Paul, and “ Hallelujah Chorus” from Messiah. The 
singing was exceptionaliy good, the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus” especially being fine. 
(Adams) was beautifully sung by Miss Trevett. Mr. 
A. B. Stabler, the organist and choirmaster, also sang 
“If with all your hearts,” from £/ijah. The accom- 
panists were Mr. A. B. Stabler, Miss Stagg, and Mr, 
Trevett (flute). The church was well filled. 


Te1GNMoUTH.—On February 2nd the choir of the 
Congregational Church sang music by the late Sir 
Joseph Barnby, in memory of that eminent composer. 
Miss Creedy, the organist (member of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians), selected the items, in co-opera- 
tion with the Rev. E. C, jones, viz., hymns 80, 437, 428, 
498, 125, 143, and 128; chants 33, 142, and 59; and 


anthem 50; all from the Congregational Church 
Hymnal. 

COLONIAL. 
WeELLincton (NEW ZEALAND).—On Thursday 


evening, 12th. Dec., at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 





A solo “Galilee” | 
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The follow- 
ing were the items comprising the programme :— 
“Wedding March ” (Mendelssohn), “ Andante” from 
“Symphony in D” (Haydn), Fantasia on “God Pre- 
serve the Emperor” (Dr. Wm. Spark), “Offertoire in 
F” (John Hartwell), ‘Adagio and Andante from rst 
Sonata” (Mendelssohn), “ Processional March” (by 
request) (Marchant), “ Meditation in a Cathedral” and 
“ Triumphal March” (Dr. Westbrook). All the pieces 
were played in a musicianly manner, but we must 
especially mention the Wedding March and the 
Offertoire in F (a charming piece by a New Zealand 
organist) Vocal items were also contributed by 
members of the choir.—A short service was held at the 
Congregational Church on Christmas morning, when 
the following musical service was gone through: 
Opening voluntary ‘‘Meditation” (Bruce Steane); 
Hymns, “ Hark, the herald angels sing ” and “ O come, 
all ye faithful”; Anthem, “Lord of all power and 
might ” (E. Minshall) ; Offertoire in F (John Hartwell) ; 
and concluding voluntary, ‘March from Scipio” 
(Handel). The Rev. J. Reed Glasson conducted the 
service and Mr. W. A. Reid, A.M.T.C.L. presided at 
the organ. 


Reviews. 


WE have received the following from Messrs. Novello 
and Co., Berners Street, W. :— 


Organ Pedal Technique. By B. W. Horner. 2s.— 
This is one of Novello’s Primer Series. Students will 
find much excellent instruction that will enable them 
to become really efficient pedallists. 





Panseron’s Forty-two Vocal Exercises. Edited by 
A. Randegger. Parts I. and II. 2s. each.—These 
capital exercises, which can be recommended to all 
singers, are well edited by Mr. Randegger, one of our 
foremost vocal teachers. 


Pavane, from ‘Romeo and Juliet.” By Edward 
German. —This melodious composition, arranged as a 
piano solo, also as a duet, and also for violin and piano, 
will meet with many admirers. While it is perfectly 
simple, it is full of charm. 

Légende Espagnole, for Violoncello. By Arthur 
Hervey. 2s. 6d.—A beautiful melody, and suitable for 
concert purposes. 


The ‘Every Hour” Diary. Eason and Son, 
Limited, Dublin.—Teachers will find this a useful 
diary, as there is a place allotted for each hour of the 
day, from 9 to 6, for every day of the week. 





Correspondence. 
ORGAN STOP NAMES. 


To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JourNAL. 


S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden 
takes a somewhat curious position in this matter. That 


eminent and artistic French builder, Cavaille Coll, was- 


the first to follow orchestral instrument practice in 
overblowing his pipes and making them speak their 
octaves. - Mr. Haddon evidently approves Coll’s 
selection of the new name of “flute harmonique” 
to describe such pipes. He describes them asa “ great 
invention.” 

I have invented not simply one modified style of 
organ pipe, but a novel method of originating tone,. 


which method gives at once fifteen or twenty new 


characteristic stops of great beauty. I ask advice as- 


ney cen ase 
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to the best manner of naming these stops, and am me 
that new names are not required ! 

All must heartily endorse what Mr. Hadden says as 
to the need of uniformity on the part of organ builders 
in the employment of the names we already have, and 
for this very reason it seems to me essential that new 
names should be provided for my new class of stops 
(which I have so far called “ diaphones ”’). 

In the organ now building for Worcester Cathedral 
I am putting, on the pedal department, oue stop which 
will in itself exceed in power the whole of the largest 
pedal organ ever made. This power is reducible at 
the will of the organist (without alteration of pitch) by 
his simply lowering the wind pressure, which is done 
from the console. Were I to attempt to describe the 
quality of the tone of this stop, I should say it might be 
a combination of four large-scale wood-pedal 32-foot 
open diapasons, two smaller metal 32-foot open diapa- 
sons, one large 16-foot wood open diapason, one 
16-foot metal diapason, one 8-foot metal diapason, one 
32-foot reed, one smooth 16-foot ophecleide, and a 
continuous roll from a large set of kettle drums. 

Surely such a stop requires a new name. In the 
absence of a better suggestion, I am _ labelling it 
“ Diaphone.” 

In this same instrument, on the solo organ, Il am 
an 8-foot stop of the new pattern. The tone 
will be powerful and hard, but round and 
smooth—quite unlike any flue or reed stop with which 
we are acquainted. I am calling this a ‘‘ Diaphonic 
Horn.” What names I am to give to the dozen other 
varieties of tone already produced I do not know. 

This new method of producing tone (the diaphone) 
effects such economies that it is bound to be largely 
used in the organ of the future, and it was on this 
account that I ventured to ask the organists who will 
have to play such for their opinions in the matter of 
names.— Yours, etc., Rost, HOPE-JONEs. 


of this 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER? 


To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musica JouRNAL. 


Sir,—Certainly let the duties of organist and choir- 
master be combined in one person. 
lead to differences, because it is possible to have two 
views of a matter hoth of which may be right; and if 
the choirmaster instructs his singers in one way and | 
the organist plays as /e thinks best, the result may be | 
want of harmony. Most organists who are worth their 
salt acquire a knowledge of choir-training nowadays, 
and the cases where they are unable to undertake the 
duties efficiently must surely be rare. 

In various churches | have had many years’ ex- 
perience, and I have found that the best singing is to be 
heard where there is one man only in authority.— 
Yours, etc. Oxon, 


Staccato Motes. 





Mr. KuHE will shortly publish ‘his reminiscences. 

Mr. RISELEY has been appointed Conductor of the 
‘Bristol Festival. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN has been elected Conductor 
of the proposed South Wales Festival in place of the 


‘late Sir Joseph Barnby. 


MADAME ALBANI, reterring to the various pitches, 
says she practises scales for about an hour early in the 


day in whatever pitch she has to sing later on. 


Mr. F. H, Cowen has been appointed Conductor of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Concerts and of the Hallé 
Concerts, Manchester. 

Mr. ORLANDO HARLEY, the tenor vocalist, has given 


| —A. B. (Chicago) ; 


| will do. 


Dual control must | 
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up ~~ senate, and joined his father in business in 
Cleveland. 

MEssrs. METZLER AND Co, are about to publish a 
monthly musical magazine, something after the Sand 
Musical in character. 

MR. MILTON WELLINGS, the composer of many popular 
songs, is bankrupt. He says he got ten guineas 
only for ‘Some Day,” which brought the publishers 
£10,000. 

Mons. AMBROISE THOMAS died on the 12th ult., at 
the age of eighty-four. His most popular composition 
is probably ‘“ Mignon.” 

Mr. GEORGE Watson, the capable Registrar and 
Secretary of the Royal College of Music, died some- 
what suddenly on the 15th ult. 

THE members of the Royal Choral Society are 
claiming the right to have a voice in the selection of a 
conductor in place of the late Sir Joseph Barnby. 


Co Correspondents, 


J. J.—Send us your MSS. and we will give you an 
answer. 

T, P. C.—It is an American publication. 

OrGANIc.—Diapason, principal, and oboe. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 
A. R, (New Zealand); T. F. S. 
(Canterbury); W. W. (Swansea); M. R. (Cromer) ; 
J. T. (Chippenham) ; A: Bi (Chester): T. Tf. 
(Lancaster) ; D. S. (Scarborough) ; F. F. S. (Ely). 





Accidentals. 


PROSPECTIVE LoDGER—“ Yes; I think the rooms 
By the way, I hope no one in the house plays 
the piano ?” 

Prospective Landlady—'' My youngest, sir; but she 
is only a beginner.” 





“Do you think, Professor,” said the musically 
ambitious youth, “that I can never do anything with 
my voice ?” 

“Well,” was the cautious reply, “it may come in 
handy to holler with in case of fire.” 


—_—- —- — 


“ How are you getting on with your music lessons, 
Harold ?” 

“ Bin promoted.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

‘“Yeth ; I play three-finger exercises now, ‘stead 0’ 
two.” 

THE benefit of a musical education is now being 
recognised by the masses, and many sacrifices are 
made that the young people may be thus accom- 
plished. 

Recently a mother of pronounced Hibernian attri- 
butes was heard referring to the musical education 
of her two daughters. 

“Mary,” said she, “is takin’ lessons on the wiolin, 
and Katie is learnin’ to play on the Madeleine.” 


BELL.—“ What would you advise me to do with my 
voice ?” 
NELL,—‘ Oh, I don’t know. You might have it tuned 





when the man comes around again.” 
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BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 


LATEST EDITION, I89I. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ett., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN, BRISTOL. 
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bon sunt PINFOLD'S METRONOME 


shai (Patent) 


“ Accept my best thanks for your excellent Metronome safely to hand 
It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance, Its ver simplicity — 
the result, Ican see, of much painstaking thought and mechanics al skill— 
makes it a most reliab'e -_ lasting Metronome, I am glad to note it is 
being bes used,"—E, H, TURPIN (Hon, Secretary, Royal College 
of Urganists 

* Your simple and ingenious Metronome will meet a want which has 
jong bie be $a. “> 44 Musicians, old and young.”—SIR JOHN STAINER, 








“% ‘hink cae “clever contriv ane will be appreciated by Musicians and 
Amateurs."—SIR ALEXANDER C, MACKENZIE, Mus. 
Doc » Principal R. A) M, 

‘It is wonderfully simple."—J, FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus, 
Doc., F.R.C.O. 


; bee Allow me to congratulate you on the 4 of a most 
usefur Metronome,”—ED. J. HOPKINS, Mus. D 
“The merit of your persis will soon Sesy igenerally ace 
knowledged."—AUGUST MANNS, Mus. Doc., Crystal Palace. 


SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP!! 
» Brass, 3. 64, ; Poltshed, 48, 6d.; Nickelled, » 5S. 6d. ; Silver-plated 
6s. 6d, ; ‘Morocco Velvet-lined Case, 28, 64. Post Free, ad. Extra 


Metronome Works, Cleckheaton. 








The Oiganist’ Tage Of YOIUn(arles. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month, ee 7 oo Annum, pest free. 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 


November, Vung contains— 
Postlude. Walter Porter, f.R.C 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. "Bas 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C,.O. 


March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Adagio. Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 


July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
Attwater. 
September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—‘‘ An Eventiae.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on fhe ‘Hymn Tune “St. 
Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Ba 
even eer, 1892, seibaidieiic 
March, W. Wright 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
postiude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 


January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. spe F.R.C,O. 
arch, 1893, contains— 
Byvaitte, Ww. Heary Maxfield, Mus, Bac. (Prise Composition.) 
. W. Wright. 
Saalinhe = 2 ee 
jay, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Song aga Words, Arthur Berridge. 
ptember, Ny ap contains— 


Concluding vouuttary. Frank N, Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 
Composition.) 





Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 


WOLUME ik. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—an Evening song. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestral March. '. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon. 
At Close of Day. |. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. trnest H. Smith, r.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll. James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (atroanction | and Fugue). James Lyon’ 
vember, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Vostellona, and Finale on (, Bemerton. - 
Composition.) “rnest H, Smith, F.R.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude. Wives Porter, F.R.C.O. 
May, sepe, contains — 
Andante Moderato. James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, Sg contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart. 4. 5S. lrons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, yw eee 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A, 
Prelude, H. Easun. 
November, 1895, contairs— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfiel¢,Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition). 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere). James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter a, F.R.C.O, 
h, 1896, contains—, 
Introducto: Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NBT. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EO. 
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to the best manner of naming these stops, and am told 
that new names are not required ! 

All must heartily endorse what Mr. Hadden says as 
to the need of uniformity on the part of organ builders 
in the employment of the names we already have, and 
for this very reason it seems to me essential that new 
names should be provided for my new class of stops 
(which | have so far called “ diaphones ”’). 

In the organ now building for Worcester Cathedral 
I am putting, on the pedal department, one stop which 
will in itself exceed in power the whole of the largest 
pedal organ ever made. This power is reducible at 
the will of the organist (without alteration of pitch) by 
his simply lowering the wind pressure, which is done 
from the console. Were I to attempt to describe the 
quality of the tone of this stop, I should say it might be 
a combination of four large-scale wood-pedal 32-foot 
open diapasons, two smaller metal 32-foot open diapa- 
sons, one large 16-foot wood open diapason, one 
16-foot metal diapason, one 8-foot metal diapason, one 
32-foot reed, one smooth 16-foot ophecleide, and a 
continuous roll from a large set of kettle drums. 

Surely such a stop requires a new name. In the 
absence of a better suggestion, I am_ labelling it 
“ Diaphone.” 

In this same instrument, on the solo organ, I am 
putting an 8-foot stop of the new pattern. The tone 
of this will be powerful and hard, but round and 
smooth quite unlike any flue or reed stop with which 
we are acquainted. I am calling this a ‘‘ Diaphonic 
Horn.” What names I am to give to the dozen other 
varieties of tone already produced I do not know. 

This new method of producing tone (the diaphone) 
effects such economies that it is bound to be largely 
used in the organ of the future, and it was on this 
account that I ventured to ask the organists who will 
have to play such for their opinions in the matter of 
names.—Yours, etc., Rost, HOore-JONEs. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ? 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist MusicaLt JouRNAL. 

Sir,—Certainly let the duties of organist and choir- 
master be combined in one person. Dual control szvst 
lead to differences, because it is possible to have two 
views of a matter both of which may be right; and if 
the choirmaster instructs his singers in one way and 
the organist plays as Ae thinks best, the result may be 
want of harmony, Most organists who are worth their 
salt acquire a knowledge of choir-training nowadays, 
and the cases where they are unable to undertake the 
duties efficiently must surely be rare. 

In various churches 1 have had many years’ ex- 
perience, and I have found that the best singing is to be 
heard where there is one man only in authority.— 
Yours, etc. Oxon, 


Staccato Motes. 


Mr. KUHE will shortly publish ‘his reminiscences. 

Mr. RisELEY has been appointed Conductor of the 
Bristol Festival. 

Sik ARTHUR SULLIVAN has been elected Conductor 
of the proposed South Wales Festival in place of the 
late Sir Joseph Barnby. 

MADAME ALBANI, reterring to the various pitches, 
says she practises scales fer about an hour early in the 
day in whatever pitch she has to sing later on. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has been appointed Conductor of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Concerts and of the Hallé 
Concerts, Manchester. 

Mr. ORLANDO HARLEY, the tenor vocalist, has given 
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up the profession, and joined his father in business in 
Cleveland. 

MEssrs. METZLER AND Co, are about to publish a 
monthly musical magazine, something after the Sand 
Musical in character. 

MR. MILTON WELLINGS, the composer of many popular 
songs, is bankrupt. He says he got ten guineas 
only for ‘Some Day,” which brought the publishers 
£10,000. 

Mons. AMBROISE THOMAS died on the 12th ult., at 
the age of eighty-four. His most popular composition 
is probably ‘‘ Mignon.” 

Mr. GEORGE WATSON, the capable Registrar and 
Secretary of the Royal College of Music, died some- 
what suddenly on the 15th ult. 

THE members of the Royal Choral Society are 
claiming the right to have a voice in the selection of a 
conductor in place of the late Sir Joseph Barnby. 


Co Correspondents, 


J. J.—Send us your MSS. and we will give you an 
answer. 

T. P. C.-—It is an American publication. 

OrGANIc.—Diapason, principal, and oboe. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 
—A. B. (Chicago); A. R. (New Zealand); T. F. S. 
(Canterbury); W. W. (Swansea); M. R. (Cromer) ; 
J. T. (Chippenham); J. A. B. (Chester); T. T. 
(Lancaster) ; D. S. (Scarborough); F. F. S. (Ely). 





Accidentals. 


PROSPECTIVE LopDGER—“ Yes; I think the rooms 
will do. By the way, I hope no one in the house plays 
the piano ?” 

Prospective Landlady—‘‘ My youngest, sir; but she 
is only a beginner.” 





“Do you think, Professor,” said the musically 
ambitious youth, “that I can never do anything with 
my voice ?” 

“Well,” was the cautious reply, “it may come in 
handy to holler with in case of fire.” 





“‘ How are you getting on with your music lessons, 
Harold ?” 

“ Bin promoted.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yeth ; I play three-finger exercises now, ’stead 0’ 
two.” 

THE benefit of a musical education is now being 
recognised by the masses, and many sacrifices are 
made that the young people may be thus accom- 
plished. 

Recently a mother of pronounced Hibernian attri- 
butes was heard referring to the musical education 
of her two daughters. 

“Mary,” said she, ‘is takin’ lessons on the wiolin, 
and Katie is learnin’ to play on the Madeleine.” 


BELL.—‘ What would you advise me to do with my 
voice ?” 

NELL,—‘ Oh, I don’t know. You might have it tuned 
when the man comes around again.” 
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BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 


LATEST EDITION, I89Il. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ete., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN, BRISTOL. 





should net PINFOLD’ $ ME I RONOME 
(Patent) 

“ Accept my best outs for your excellent Metronome safely to hand 

A It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very simplicity — 
the result, I can see, of much painstaking thought and mechanical skill— 

¥ makes it a most reliab e and lasting Metronome, I am glad to note it is 
S-» being widely used."—E, H. TURPIN (Hon, Secretary, Royal College 








of Urge anists) 


‘Your simple and ingenious Metronome will meet a want which has 
MA, been feit by Musicians, old and young.”—SIR JOHN STAINER, 
Mus, Doc. 


*“T think your clever contriv pete will be appreciated by pote ians and 
Amateurs,”’- eg ANDER C, MACKENZIE, Maus. 
Doc. » Principal R.A 








Doc., F.R.C.¢ 

ss Allow me * congri atulate you on the production of a most 

usef fur Metronome,”—ED. J]. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
“The merit of your invention will soon be generally ac- 
knowledged."—AUGUST M ANNS, Mus, Doc., Crystal Palace. 
SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP !! 
gsm Brass, 38. 64.; Poltshed, 48. 6d.; Nickelled, 5s. 6d. ; Silver: plata 
6s. 6d. ; Morocco Velvet-lined Case, 28, 64, Post Free, 3A. Extva 


Weiseenenamen Works, Cleckheaton. 


‘it is wo nlefally P aiatas -J. FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus, 





The Oiganist’s filagazine of Voluntaties 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of bee atetmndh Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 


YWOLUME ti. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, ie contains— 
Postlude. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C,O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains—_ 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
wasn ™ 
September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—‘‘ An Eventiae.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on fhe Hymn Tune “St. 
Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. B 
November, 1892, ort 
March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, 
postlude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C,O. 


March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus, Bac, (Prize Composition.) 





Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“ Meicombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Song Without a Arthur Berridge. 
September, ee contains— 
Concluding Voluntary. Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 
Composition.) 


Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 


WOLUME At. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains — 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—an Evening song. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestral March. !. P. Attwater, 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon. 
At Close of Day. |. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. trnest H. Smith, r.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains — 
Postlude (ntroauction ana Fugue), James Lyon’ 
ember, 1894, contains — 
Introduction, Valallonn and Finale on ( Bemerton.” 
Composition.) Ernest H. Smith, F.K.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz, James Lyon. 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O 
May, 1895, contains - 
Andante Moderato, James Lyon 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart. 4. S. lrons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons, 
September, 1895, contains — 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A 
Prelude, H. Easun. 
November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. James Lae 
Finale Fugato, O.A {ansfiel4, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition). 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere). James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains—. 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. ty, Mus. Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Ae ohare Geen Weakc.* 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles, 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3s. nett each number. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. ‘ Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
music.”.Leicester Chronicle. ‘ Will doubtless find favour with 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series.”— 
Daily News. ‘‘ Admirable,”— Mustcal Standard. 


No. 7 contains THREE Pieces sy BRUCE STEANE— 
MINUET; ABENDLIED; FANTASIA, 


No, 2 contains THREE Pieces sy JAMES LYON—INTRO- 
DUCTION, VARIATIONS, and FUGATO ON “ST. 
MICHAEL'S”; COMMUNION; ALLEGRETTO PAS- 
TORALE, 


No. 3 contains THReE Pieces spy W. HENRY MAXFIELD. 
Mus. Bac,—ALLEGRETTO IMPROMPTU; FANTASIE 
PASTORALE; JUBILANT MARCH, 

No. 4 contains Turre Pieces sy J. P. ATTWATER— 
SCHERZO; LARGHETTO; HOMMAGE A HANDEL, 


No. 5 c.ntains THree Pieces sy G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
CANTILENA; PASTORAL SKETCH; FANTASIA 
and FUGUE. 


*““MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St., Lonpon, E.C, 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 








{Marcu} 1896. 





POPU LAR HYMNS SET 


TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2a. - 
2. “The Son of God goes forth to War. 
Third Edition, 2@. 
3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, lid. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
5 
6 





Third Edition, 2@le 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
“| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Second Edition. (Sol-fa, 1rd.) @@e 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
for Congregational Use. 
By E MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 


PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“QO SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 
This Anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano Solo, Quartett, 
Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 


“SORCOROREST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Flect Street, London, E.C. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 





TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 
Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan, 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use, 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers. Music 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. 

COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). 
Containing above book and additional Anthems, 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, 
cheap edition, ne ond 8d. 

HEAP EDITION OF 

CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 

Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, 


THE eT ORAL PSALMIST 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, 
O.N.,, from 8d. 

REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). 
Uniform with ‘Psalmist Hymnal.” 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. 


Comp. Score, 








A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


‘CHILDREN'S WORSHIP. 


A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
and School use. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School 
and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, an 
sufficient in number and aries for all uses of School and Home 


Worship. iene a eae a oe 

WORDS ONLY. s. d. 

Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth 0 8 

” ” ” », Cloth boards ... -- O 10 

” ” ” ” » extra fine paper 10 

a . ie » leatherette, red edges 1 4 

ie ye i » oan, gilt edges moe 2 

Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 0 

Cheap ‘Double Column Edition. Paper sewed ... we 8 8 

” ” ” ” Canvas eee eee 0 4 

” ” ” ” Cloth ove -. O @ 
MUSIC FOR ABOYE. 

Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards 26 

oo CORRES. cee 3 6 

Tonio Sol-fa. "8vo, cloth boards oa eee « & 6 

” as » oan gilt ate as 3 6 


(Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 1s, and 1s, 64, ) 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES, 


LONDON : _ 


HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp. 1, Creep Lang, E.C. 
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